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This splendid variety 
was first introduced to 
the flower loving public 
in 1909 by the late Mr. 
Frank Banning, Gladi- 
olus Specialist, of Kins- 
man, Ohio. The flowers 
are of large size, often 
4% inches in diameter, 
and in color are a deli- 
cate cream shade, with 
the two lower inside 
petals blending to cana- 
ry yellow. This color 
is adaptable for any 
purpose, whether it be 
for wedding -decora- 
tions, center piece or 
table bouquet, or for a 
funeralemblem. The 
flower spike is very 
erect and stout and is 
wrapped with broad, 
dark green foliage. 


GLADIOLUS—NIAGARA. 


During the years 
since its introduction 
it has achieved a world- 
wide reputation, and 
has become very popu- 
lar. It was awarded 
Certificates of Merit 
from the Mass. Horti- 
cultural Society, Bos- 
ton, and Dutch Bulb 
Scciety at Haarlem, 
Holland in 191), and 
open class award for 
finest yellow from the 
American Gladiolus 
Society in 1912. Since 
that time it has been 
exhibited on hundreds 
of occasions, and has 
always made a credit- 
able showing. Niagara 
will doubtless long re- 
main a favorite and 
much admired variety. 
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The Gladiolus Manual. 


By W. W. Wi_morz, Jr. 
CHAPTER II. (Continued.) 


Gladiolus Species. 


G. gracilis (slender). A pale lilac spe- 
cies bearing but two or three flowers on 
each spike, it grows 18 to 24 inches high. 
The flowers carry a heavy dark blotch on 
the lower petals. Was introduced in 1800 
from the Cape; blooms in May. 

G. Grandis, Thunb. (G. versicolor, 
Andre). Stem slender, two feet or less; 
lvs. about three, linear or nearly terete, 
strongly ribbed: fis. six or less, three in. 
long, with a curved tube ; segments nearly 
equal, oblong-lanceolate and cuspidate, as 
long as the tube and twice longer than 
the stamens, recurved and often wavy, 
yellowish or creamy, tinged and striped 
with purple-brown ; seeds winged. 

G. hastatus (spear-shaped). The flesh 
colored flowers are borne on stems one 
foot long, the lower petals are marked 
with dark pink. Was introduced in 1846 
from South Africa. Blooms in May. 

G. hirsutus (hairy). A very fragrant 
species resembling somewhat the scent of 
the hawthorn. It varies in height accord- 
ing to its situation and surrounding con- 
ditions. Introduced in 1795 from the 
Cape. The flowers are dark pink, pro- 
duced on one side of the stem; blooms in 
June. 

G. hyalinus (glassy). This species was 
introduced in 1825. The flowers are yel- 
low marked with red, the foliage is bright 
and glistening, growing one foot in height. 

G. illyricus: This species is sometimes 
regarded as a variety of G. communis. It is 
found wild on the Isle of Wight, England, 
in the new Forest. Nothing further of 
importance is mentiuned of this plant. 

G. imbricatus (brick-colored). This spe- 
cies is found in Russia. Was brought in- 
to cultivation in 1820. The flowers are a 
brick red, growing one foot in height. 
Blooms in June. 

G. insignis. A species not familiar to 

the writer, is listed by one of the leading 
Hoiland growers but description is lack- 
ing. ‘ 
G. involutus (coated). A pink flowered 
species attaining a height of 18 iriches. 
The flowers are produced in June; was 
introduced in 1757. 

G. Kirki (Kirks’). A species with rose 
colored blossoms, produced on stems 28 
inches long, was brought from Grahams- 


town in 1890. Very little is said regarding 
this species. 

G. Kotschyanus. A native of Afghanis- 
tan and Persia. The flowers are produced 
sparingly on stems 16 inches jong. The 
color is a light violet slightly marked ; 
was introduced in 1842; blooms in May. 

G. Kunderdi. A ruffled strain of Ameri- 
can production. (See Chapter III.) 

G. Leichtlini (Leichtlins’). A carmine 
and yellow flowered species from Trans- 
vaal, South Africa. Introduced in 1889. 
It is mentioned by one writer as losing all 
individual characteristics when crossed 
with species other than cruentus. With 
this cross it makes a very charming scar- 
let flowered hybrid. This species must 
not be confused with the Leichtlini Hy- 
brids. 

G. Lemoinei. A hybrid strain of Gladioli 
originated by Victor Lemoine of Nancy, 
France. (See Chapter III). 

G. Mackinderii (Mckinders’). A red 
and yellow species of late introduction 
was brought irom the Cape in 1905, it at- 
tains a height of 18 inches; blooms in 


ay. 

G. Milleri (Millers’). The flowers of 
this species are violet colored, produced 
on stems 18 inches long. Wasintroduced 
in 1751. Plant comes in bloom late in 
May or early June. 

G. Morionius. A white flowered species 
slightly marked with dark colors. It 
blooms in early summer attaining a 
height of 18 inches. Introduced in 1837. 

G. namaquensis. An orange flowered 
species noticed first in 1800. The plant 
grows 10 inches high. The flowers are 
produced in June. Little is mentioned of 
this species of importance. 

G. Nanceianus. Hybrid strain of G. 
Saundersi x Lemoine Hybrids. (See Chap- 
ter III). 

G. Nanus, Hybrid varieties of two or 
more of the following: G. tristis, G. car- 
dinalis, G. blandus x G. Colvilli. See Chap. 
Ili. 


G. Natalensis (from Natal).- This spe- 
cies is considered by some authorities as 
being identical with G. psittacinus. Itisa 
native of the Natal River, East Africa. It 
grows four feet in height; the flowers are 
scarlet and yellow. Introduced! in 1830. 























G. ochroleucus. A Southern African 
species from Transvaal. Very little is re- 
— in regard to this plant. 

G._oppositifiorus. The flowers of this 
species bloom on opposite sides of the 
spike. It was es from Madagascar 
in 1843 and was used by the early hy- 
bridists in crossing. Its characteristics 
are found in many of our present day va- 
rieties. It is considered as a parent of 
the Gandavensis strain; blooms in May. 

G. papilio. There are two varieties of 
this species, one white, the other purple 
with yellow markings. It grows two feet 
in height, was introduced in 1866 from 
Cape Good Hope. It is without doubt a 
parent of the well known Lemoine hybrids. 
Introduced in 1877-1880. ‘The variety 
Baron J. Hulot shows a strong resemblance 


to this parent. 

G. preacox. This Gladiolus is regarded 
by many seedsmen and is listed in many 
seed and plant catalogs as an annual. 
Although it flowers the first season from 
seed, it is no more than a selected strain 
of early flowering Lemoine Hybrids. It is 
supposed to have originated with Hagge 
& Schmidt, seedsmen, Germany. 

G. premeabilis. The flowers of this 
species are of an orange shade, medium 
in size and well formed. It was intro- 
duced in 1825 from South Africa; plants 
grow from 9 to 12 inches high. Flowers 
are produced in June. 

G. primulinus (Maid of the Mist). A 
clear yellow flowered species which is 
perhaps the mosi noted of all recent in- 
troductions. The flowers are of the color 
mentioned, hooded in form, uced on 
spikes three feet in height. ey are ar- 
ranged on one side of the spike. Was 
brought from Victoria Falls, South Africa, 
in 1890. It possesses a character not 
common to all species, transmitting - its 
color to all of its seedlings, producing the 
most beautiful shades of orange, salmon, 
salmon-pink, yellow, straw, and gold, also 
many intervening colors. It is undoubt- 
edly a species that will play an important 
part in the future in Gladioli of its color. 
The corms are comparatively hardy and 
will stand the treatment of our common 
eg varieties. 

Mr. A. E. Kunderd of Goshen, Ind., has 
used this species in crossing with his new 
race of ruffled Gladioli, known as Kun- 
derdi. In his crosses a hybrid strain has 
been produced giving 50% ruffled vari- 
eties. Other crosses have been attained 
but none as yet are as striking as those 
mentioned. 

G. psittacinus (parrot). This plant re- 
sembies greatly the species Natalensis and 
comes from the same country; is also a 
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parent of the Gandavensis type. It is more 
hardy than the Cape species and is in 
common with the other species of this 
section. The flowers are intense scarlet 
borne on stems 36 to 40 inches long. With 
slight protection the corms will survive 
the ordinary winter. Was introduced in 
the early part of the 19th Century. 

G. pudibundus. A hybrid from a cross 
between G. blandus x G. cardinalis; this 
hybrid has the constancy of the species, 
the flowers are large, produced on long 
heavy stems; plants grow three feet in 
height, the color being a rose shaded 
darker. 

G. punctatus. Flowers of this species 
are of a dingy-yellow marked with bronze- 
purple. Was first noticed in 1889, grows 
18 inches high ; blooms in June. 

G. purpureo-auratus (purple-flowered). 
This very important species is a parent 
of the famed Lemoine hybrids. The flow- 
ers are not in reality beautiful, the color 
being yellow blotched with purple. In all 
the hybrids the heavy blotch is perhaps 
the most striking feature. The plant 
stands three feet in height, flowering in 
midsummer ; was introduced from Natal 
in 1872. 

G. quadrangularis (four channeled). 
This species is nct described as far as the 
writer can determine. 

G. Quartinianus. Rich. Strong, 2-4 ft.; 
lvs. 3-4, rigid, sometimes nearly ensiform: 
fis. 4-9, in an open spike, large, the nar- 
row curved tube 1% in. long; upper seg- 
ments hooded, the others smalier and 
more or less reflexed, bright yellow or 
yellow flushed and feathered with scarlet. 
Mts. of Trop. Afr. Not known to be in 
the Amer. trade, but attracting attention 
in Europe. One of the best of the genus. 

G. ramosus (branching). According to 
C. L. Allen, a well known and accepted 
authority on bulbous plants, G. ramosus 
is the first of the genus. The flowers are 
of a rosy blush color, heavy carmine stains 
adorn the three lower divisions. Its tall, 
branching habit give it a succession of 
bloom. The flowers are large and beauti- 
ful; produced during July and August. It 
has been used:a great deal in cross breed- 
ing, imparting its general character to all 
its descendants. It can be planted only in 
the fall. When planted in the spring the 
plants throw but few if any blooms. For 
this reason it is little known. It comes from 
Cape Good Hope, the date of introduction 
not certain. 


G. recurvus (recurved). A tall grow- 


ing, graceful plant, producing from three 
to six purple flowers of small size, the 
sheath is white mottled brown; the frag- 
rance is somewhat like that of the viclet ; 
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grows two feet high, blooming in early 
ao Was introduced in 1758 from the 
pe. 

G. salmoneus ( salmon-fiowered ). A 
pretty species from Cape colony attaining 
a height of two feet. The flowers are of 
a pleasing shade of salmon, slightly 
scented. It is an early flowering species 
used by many florists for forcing. 

G. Saundersi (Saunders’). Another im- 
portant species, grows two feet high, 
bearing scarlet flowers with conspicuous 
pure white throats, it is a parent of the 
well known Childsi strain, was introduced 
from South Africa in 1871. The corms 
are nearly hardy and well worthy of culti- 
vation. 

G. segetum (round-seeded). This spe- 
cies grows largely in Southern Europe, 
was once p utically in this 
country and in England, was introduced 
in 1596. The flowers are purple, growing 
about two feet in height, producing its 
blooms in July. It is perhaps the oldest 
species known, excepting communis which 
was introduced at the same time, both be- 
ing employed in medicine. 

G. sericeo-villosus. Introduced from So. 
Africa in 1864. The flowers are a yellowish 
om being borne on spikes three feet long. 

G. stagitalis (unable to describe). 

G. suaveolens (fragrant). A _ species 
suitable for greenhouse culture oniy. The 
flowers are a straw color and oe 
fragrant. The plant attains a height of 
12 inches, producing its flowers in April. 
It i ie a native of the Cape of Good Hope. 

G. sulphureus. Same as G. adlami. 

G. tenellus. A species probably from 
Cape Colony, was Pm weary in 1825. The 
flowers are yellow, plant grows 12 inches 
high, blooms in June. 

G. tenuis (tender). Was brought from 
Tauria in 1823. The flowers of this spe- 
cies are red with slight markings, borne 
on stems 10 inches long. The plant is 
very tender and can seldom be grown out 
of + Natural season of bloom. June. 

iflorius (trichonema- flow- 
a (The trichonema is a crocus like 
flower found wild in Southern Europe and 
Southern Africa.) This species is sweet 
scented not unlike the fragrance of the 
violet. The flowers are yellow, blooming 
in le It was first noticed in 1800. 

G. trimaculatus (three-sided). A species 
with red and white flowers, produced in 
June on stems 12 inches long. The date 
of introduction 1794. 

G. tristis (sad). A species with Groop- 
ing flowers, was used iti early crossing, 
and considered by some authorities as a 
parent of the Colvilli and Nanus varieties. 
The flowers are tan colored produced on 





spikes 10 to 12 inches long; was intro- 
duced in 1745 from the Cape. G. tristis 
x G. cardinalis-Colvilli and varieties. 

G. turicensis. A hybrid species result- 
ing from a cross between Gandavensis and 
Saundersii. 

G. undulatus (wavy) Upon: investiga- 
tion of this species I find two distinct col- 
ors given, one as pink the other as pale 
yellow, carrying a broad red stripe through 
the center of each petal. It may be that 
the species consists of two or more vari- 
eties as do several others. However, as 
the writer is not familiar with either, it 
would be hard for him to say which is 
correct, or both if there be two varieties. 
The flowers are produced cn stems 12 
inches long, was introduced in 1760 from 
Cape Good Hope. Blooms early in June; 
rarely cultivated. 

G. ventricosus (see cuspidatus). 

G. versicolor (various colored). A vari- 

gated species growing 16 inches high pro- 
hs flowers of red, brown, and brick. 
pg are produced in June; iniroduced 
in 1 

G. vinulus. A white species feathered 
with purple; was introduced in 1888. It 
attains a height of 18 to 22 inches. Is 
used extensively for forcing, being an 
— bloomer. 

G. viperatus (vipers-head). This singu- 
lar species is named from the resemblance 
of the flowers to that of a viper’s head. 
They are of a greenish-gray with dark 
stripes. Its oddity is its redeeming fea- 
ture. The plant was introduced from 
Cape colony in 1887; the blooms appear 
= May, being borne on spikes 10 inches 
ong. 


G. vitriacensis. A hybrid, the result of 
across several early flowering species x 
Lemoinii. 

G. vittatus. An early blooming dwarf 
species attaining a height of 10 inches. 
Flowers are salmon. It has beer used in 
hybridizing but generaily the seedlings 
are small and inferior. 

G. watsonioides. A speciessimilar to G. 
Watsonius. It is found wild on Mt. Kili- 
manjaro, Cape Good Hope; was introduced 
in 1887. The flowers are scarlet, pro- 
duced in June on spikes 18 to 20 ion, 
It is best treated as a fall bulb, being 
— in frames or with protection from 
co 

G. Watsonius (Watsons’). A very early 
blooming species used largely for winter 
forcing. The flowers are an orange red. 
Plant grows about 16 inches high, corms 
are nearly hardy and willlive over winter 
= protection. Should be planted in the 


[ Continued on page 84. | 




























MRS. AUSTIN’S TALKS FOR 
AMATEURS. 











GLADIOLUS CHATS—PREVENTING WEEDS— 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


A: message over the telephone :—‘“I 
thought I would call up and tell you 
that my Gladioli are two inches high. I 
planted them just before that unusual 
hot wave in April which seemed to almost 
pull them through the soil. I want them 
to keep on growing fast. How shall I 
treat them ?” 

in passing the home of a friend :—“Can’t 
you come in a minute and see my Gladi- 
olus garden? I think so much of it, but 
it is so hard to keep the weeds out.” 

A letter from 2 colder climate :—“ We 
are just about to plant Gladioli and antici- 
pate much pleasure and we hope some 
profit from our venture if we can keep 
expenses down in the growing of them.” 

From sunny California:—‘“ We had our 
first bloom April 15th.” And from far 
away Australia:—‘‘ What is the earliest 
and latest date you folks in America have 
bulbs for sale? We plant here from lst 
of August (end of winter) to about Ist of 
February (end of summer.”) 

From a Wisconsin florist:—‘“We are 
seeking a flower which has m combination 
the class of colors of our University. 
What have you to suggest ?” 

The above are samples of a day’s que- 
ries and messages, which go to prove 
that the Gladiolus is becoming more and 
more popular and that even if the growers 
will not co-operate in universal advertising, 
that the Gladiolus is fast spreading over 
the world. It seems as if the air is full of 
Gladiolus ideas and fancies, and how we 
do enjoy these chats and the keeping in 
touch with those friends and growers who 
love our favorite flower. We like to meet 
people whose greeting is, “How are you and 
how are the Gladioli,” just as if the flowers 
were members of the family, for we know 
such people are interested in them as much 
as we are, and when one possesses that 
feeling of personality about Gladioli and 
realizes that they are living, growing 
creatures, placed here. for our pleasure, 
he knows intuitively their needs. He 
would not allow a member of his family 
to be smothered or starved or to die of 
thirst, and neither would he allow his 
Gladioli to struggle for existence amidst 
a mass of weeds or in a barren soil and 
without sufficient moisture. Those who 
have been growing Gladioli for several 
years have learned from rience quick 
and easy methods. They no longer pull 
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weeds, for experience has taught them 
that it is better to prevent their growth 
and thus have no weeds to pull. How to 
keep the weeds down is the most fre- 
quent of all queries. Itreminds me of the 
great question in the kitchen: “How to 
simplify the dish washing,” and which I 
wish might be as easily solved as the 
question of weeds in the Gladioli. 

Most of us have some or all our Gladi- 
oli planted by this time and, we suppose, 
of course, the ground was well worked 
over previous to planting and, we hope, 
well ridged up, but if you forgot to ridge 
them, do it now for this ridging is the 
first step in the prevention of weed growth 
after the bulbs are in the ground. Do 
not be afraid to ridge them high for in a 
few days, they must be worked over with 
a weeder which will level the ridge and 
destroy the net-work of tiny weeds start- 
ing into growth. 

Weeds are not easily discouraged, and 
as the weather becomes more favorable 
they will put forth greater effort to come 
again and we must ridge the row high 
again. Alternate ridging and leveling will 
practically prevent weed growth, and the 
occasional one that survives can be easily 
pulled out. Remember to rake crosswise 
of the rows with the garden rake to break 
the soil between the plants and leave them 
standing straight and free like an army 
of soldiers. 

This absorbing interest in the Gladiolus, 
its culture, etc., reminds me not a little of 
the chrysanthemum fever that raged in 
our hamlet. Some over twenty years ago 
a band of determined women decided to 
organize a Chrysanthemum Association 
and have an exhibit with the view of rais- 
ing money for church purposes. A chrys- 
anthemum show at the time being some- 
thing novel and unusual in this vicinity, 
proved to bea decided success and a goodly 
sum was realized. But it did something 
better, for the little band of women; some 
15 or 20, became thoroughly interested 
in the culture of the chrysanthemum and 
with no greenhouse facilities whatever 
attained a success that would have been 
a credit to many a professional florist. 
Farmhouse parlors formerly dedicated to 
weddings and funerals were stripped of 
their window shades and carpets and used 
for housing the plants when weather be- 
came too frosty out of doors. The main 
topic of conversation at all gatherings was 
the chrysanthemum and upon meeting 
the salutation was invariably: “How are 
your chrysanthemums,” or more often cut 
short to “mums.” The fever raged for 
ten years, each show eclipsing the pre- 
vious one and attracting the attention of 
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professionals all over the state. It revo- 
lutionized all social activities in our ham- 
let, and its power was wonderful in the 
uplifting and betterment of rural life. 
Although the shows are not now kept up, 
their influence still lives and there are few 
homes in this vicinity that do not have at 
least a few chrysanthemums. 
Mrs. A. H. AUSTIN. 


Amateur or Professional. 


By JAMEs M. ADAms. 


In taking up the February issue of THE 
MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER I find a let- 
ter from my old New Haven friend, J. H. 
Slocombe, entitled “Amateur or Profes- 
sional,” in answer to my article in the 
November issue. He says: 

“Mr. Adams states that he had ‘500 
dahlia plants,’ (a pretty good collection 
for an amateur.)’ He says, ‘I cannot hope 
to enter into competition with growers of 
acres of dahlias.’ Then how can an ama- 
teur with a dozen and a half plants com- 
pete with him? Then he asks, ‘What 
incentive has anyone to grow flowers and 
show them? And where will the profes- 
sional growers be if they have no ama- 
teurs to sell stock to 

Now, let’s see ut I did say in the 
November issue. Here it is: “A few 
years ago 1 had some 500 dahlia plants on 
an adjoining lot, but as the lot was sold 
I had no place to plant them the next 
season, so I sold some that spring and 
the following spring until I have less than 
a dozen clumps of bulbs to house. I had 
given many away, but I wanted some 
Gladioli and so sold my dahlias to get 
some money to buy my Gladioli. And 
now they tell me I am a professional be- 
cause I sold a few bulbs.” Now if such 
is a fact, which I contend it is not, what 
am I, and where am [? As a professional, 
surely, with a small city garden spot, 70 
by 30, I cannot hope to enter into compe- 
tition with growers of acres of dahlias or 
Gladioli, and, therefore, am shut out 
entirely,” etc. Mr. Slocombe then goes on 
to tell of hisexperience with amateurs. He 
says he sold coreopsis at 40c. per 100, an 
amateur came into market and sold for 
10c. per 100, 300 for 25c. Mr. Slocombe 
quit. Last year he supplied the market 
with blue corn flowers at 50c. per 100. 
Again an amateur sells for 25c. per 100. 
Mr. Slocombe dug up his plants and quit. 
He sold Gladioli for $2.00 per 100. Some 
amateur undersold him with inferior 
stock. Also with pansies he had the same 
experience, etc. But how does this an- 
swer my question? It certainly is no 
answer at all. 
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Now I consider I am only ar amateur, 
and let me say that my dahlia bulbs were 
sold to a wholesale nurseryman, on orders 
for no less than $1.00 a dozen. He got 
$2.00. I sold a few hundred spikes of 
Gladioli. How much? Not ‘2.00 per 
hundred, but 50c. to 60c. a dozem. Again 
he says, “How can a grower with one 
and one-half dozen dahlias compete’ with 
my 500?” Let me ask how many with 
18 plants would be so foolish ever to at- 
tempt to make a show? What class could 
he fill ? 

Mr. Slocombe surely must be easily 
disheartened in marketing his flewers and 
trying to compete with amateurs. But 
surely if they had enough to compete with 
him, could they be amateurs ‘purely? I 
know what Mr. Slocombe raises, and I 
know the quality of his dahlias, Gladioli, 
violets, sweet peas, cosmos, etc., and you 
can’t beat them. He should have kept 
right on. He would soon see that people 
want quality not quantity at low rates. 
His “amateur” competition only lasted a 
season or so. “Amateurs,” were they? I 
doubt if they even loved flowers, |but were 
probably like many people. They saw some 
one else making a dollar and they thought 
they would try—and failed. 

What would Mr. Slocombe have the 
amateurs do with their surplus stock of 
bulbs or flowérs? I have one wariety of 
Gladioli of which I bought 60 bullbs. How 
many little ones did I get that ifall from 
them? Only 4,024 by actual count! Of 
course that was an exceptional case. 
Would he or other professionals have me 
give them all away, or throw them in the 
dump? Would he and others have me 
give all my flowers to all my friends and 
neighbors? Wouldn’t that hurt the sale 
of his or other professionals’ |Sladiolus 
blooms? I think it would. And yet I 
plead guilty to that. Yes, many sick 
friends, or for that matter, sick strangers, 
have been cheered by the flowers from 
my garden, and | feel fully repaixi for my 
labors if I can lighten the sormows and 
sufferings of any one in that way. 

I was glad to read of the Roysal Horti- 
cultural Society’s definition of an amateur. 
Why should not the American (jladiolus 
Society adopt it and once for all settle 
the _ question definitely? What do you 
say? 


New beginners in the growingyof Gladi- 
oli should remember that it is noi: too late 
any time during the month of June to 
plant for September bloom. Those who 
cater to the cut flower market :regularly 
reserve a portion cf their corms for June 
planting. 
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Widening the Scope of 

The Modern Gladiolus Grower. 

From time to time our friends have 
offered the suggestion that the good work 
which we are doing for the Gladiolus 
could to advantage be duplicated with 
other flowers, and while we have no in- 
tention of spreading our efforts out so 
thinly that we cannot cover well our 
chosen field, it is our intention to print 
from time to time information and facts 
regarding other summer flowering plants 
as well as the Gladiolus. As an illustra- 
tion of this: Next month we will print 
an interesting article with illustration by 
Mr. W. E. Fryer of Mantorville, Minn., 
on “The Iris.” While Mr. Fryer makes 
a specialty of Gladioli he grows a number 
of the other outdoor flowers as well 
and has given much time and study to 
the breeding of Phlox, Delphinium, etc., as 
well as to Gladioli. 

Those who are growing Gladioli as a 
specialty are usually interested also in 
the Peony, the Iris, the Dahlia, the Phlox 
and the Delphinium, as well as other flow- 
ers which come in for a share of the 
Gladiolus enthusiast’s attention. There- 
fore, our friends may expect the appear- 
ance in THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER, 


from time to time, of useful and interest- 
ing articles on other outdoor flowering 
plants as well as the Gladiolus, and we 
solicit interesting and useful matter along 
this line for publication. 

MADISON (COOPER. 


Root, Bulb or Corra. 

Every time the practical mai: makes a 
slip, there is always some captious sci- 
entist near to call his attention to it and 
set him right. Therefore, I might as well 
beat the others to it and point out that 
the part of the Gladiolus which one plants 
in the spring, is not a root, however much 
authorities may differ as to whether it be 
a bulb or not. Webster’s quoted defini- 
tion of a corm as “a solid bulb-shaped 
root” is absolutely wrong. The Gladi- 
olus corm is a stem and nothing else. 
When planted, it produces roots from the 
base and branches from buds located at 
various places on it, just as other stems 
do. When the old corm dies, new corms 
are formed at the base of these branches 
from material made im the leaves. A 
bulb, on the contrary, is mostly leaves. 
Split an onion bulb lengthwise and you 
will find the stem—a very short flat object 
near the base. 

There are a good many words in our 
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language that have several meanings. 
There is first the original sense of the 
word and then additional meanings that 
common usage has read into it. ‘Strictly 
speaking, the Gladiolus stem is a corm; 
in the language of the gardener, it is fre- 
quently a bulb or ever: a root. Thesame 
usage occurs in reference to other things. 
Nearly everybody speaks of herbaceous 
perennials as coming up from the roots in 
spring. They really do nothing of the 
kind. They come up from buds on the 
underground stem. With the exception 
of a few species that can originate new 
‘buds on roots, ne plant can come up after 
the stem is destroyed. But even if we 
may allowably speak of Gladiolus bulbs 
or roots, when we mean the Gladiolus 
corm, why not keep our definitions as 
distinct as possible and call the object by 
its right name. If we call it a bulb how 
shall we distinguish the underground parts 
of the lily, hyacinth or onion ? 
WILLARD N. CLUTE. 


The use of Giadioli for decorative pur- 
poses has not heen given the attention 
that it should have had. In our “Way- 
side Ramblings” Department this month 
“M” asks some very pertinent questions 
which we hope wil! have the considera- 
tion of. Gladiolus enthusiasts who are 
artistically inclined. Several articles have 
appeared in THE MODERN GLADIOLUS 
GROWER touching on this subject. We 
refer especially to “Gladioli and Ferns,” 
by W. M. McMeely in the April issue 
1914. The flower shows have set some 
example along this line and prizes have 
been offered in several classes for artistic 
arrangement and display. May we not 
hear from those who have suggestions to 
offer which will be helpful in the proper 
display of the Gladiolus for the various 
decorative purposes ? 


It has already been pointed out that 
caution must be used in applying chemical 
fertilizers to Gladioli, or any other plant 
growth for that matter. An overdose has 
much the same result as an overdose of 
some medicines on the human system. 
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A Prophecy and a Plez 
for Gladiolus !?opularity. 
By Jor COLEMAN 


Not that I am a seer, ora seventh son, 
or that the veil has been lifted, do I thus 
prophesy as to the future increased popu- 
larity of the Gladiolus. A sturdy young 
pioneer, THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER 
is “blazing the trail,” and is, without 
question, doing more than wny other cne 


- influence to deliver the message telling of 


the glories of this wondrous: flower. Par- 
don personalities, but Mr. (Cooper yours 
is a grand work and deserves the hearty 
support of each and every jgrower in the 
country. Some days may seem dark, but 
the light of the future is just in the offing 
and unbounded success for your venture 
is so near at hand. 

Last fall occasion took tine writer to a 
few nearby towns, and time falling heavily, 
strolled about the residen: portions to 
satisfy a certain curiosity as to how many 
gardens contained our favurities. Not a 
single bioom of America did! I see, and the 
some half dozen little lots that were found 
were of such small flowers that they 
would have caused a spilke of Brench- 
leyensis to blush with shame. I paused 
to figure. Supposing a single person of 
each one hundred population in this broad 
land would become a Gladicilus enthusiast 
and plant just a hundred teulbs it would 
take the gigantic number »f. 100,000,000 
bulbs to supply the demand. 

Why is our flower destimed to such a 
wonderful growing popularity? What of 
the rose, beautiful but gone:in a day? It’s 
an old story, but nevertheless true, that 
the long keeping qualities o/ the Gladiolus 
bloom will cause it to come into its own 
if no other feature recommended it. What 
other flower has a wider range of form 
and color? Let us give credit to the 
dozen men who have speni: years of toil 
in improving the foliage, ithe length of 
spike, the texture of the flower, the size 
and the shades of color. With the dawn 
of the variety, America, anil on down the 
list of a hundred sorts, has the improve- 
ment gone on, and we have so far but a 
glimpse of what the futur: has in store. 

Now, from a practical standpoint. Let 
all hands get busy and organize County 
Gladiolus societies. Endexvor to get at 
least ten people started. nce started a 
“crank” is quickly developed. Throw 
business care away and meet in friendly 
competition at your county or local fair. 
The Glad. Fever is a serious disease, and 
it is incurable, and it helms toward long 
life and prosperity. 
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WAYSIDE RAMBLINGS. 


CONTROLLING FUNGOID GROWTHS ON 
GLADIOLUS CORMS. 
To THE EpITor:— 


I have read with interest the article on 
page 39 of the March number of THE 
MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER by Mr. W. 
A. Christy. I note particularly his refer- 
ence tothe control of a disease of planting 
stock by treatment with formaldehyde 
solution. It does not seem possible that 
he can refer to the same disease that has 
been most studied at Corneil. Specimens 
of diseased stock that can be cleansed by 
the formaldehyde treatment would be ap- 
preciated from Mr. Christy or from others. 

Now with regard to his opinion on kill- 
ing a “fungoid growth” by killing the 
“ generative buds,” I feel certain that Mr. 
Christy is mistaken about this and I am 
sure Mr. Massey can demonstrate to any 
grower that the fungus causing hard rot 
can not be treated effectively in the way 
suggested. If any way can be found in 
which to finance the proposition, Mr. 
Massey will make an exhibit at the New- 
port meeting and have on hand specimens 
of diseased plants and living cultures of 
the organisms causing the diseases. In 
no other way can growers gain a clearer 
conception of the nature and causes of 
the diseases of the Gladiolus than by such 
an exhibit, umder the personal direction 
of one who is intimately acquainted with 
the workings of a parasitic fungus. Ob- 
viously the understanding of the life his- 
tory of the disease-causing organisms, 
which are annually demanding an increas- 
ing toll from the profits of the growers, 
can but lead to a more systematic fight 
against them. 











DONALD REDDICK. 





BULB OR CORM? 


Some seem rather insistent that we 
should al) say “corm” and “cormel” in- 
stead of “bulb” and “bulblet.” To this it 
may be replied, “What difference does it 
make to us of the rank and file, so long 
as there’s no danger of being misunder- 
stood? We're used to ‘bulb,’ and it’s easier 
for us to say that than ‘corm,’ even if the 
latter be the correct thing according to 
the botany. It doesn’t make any real differ- 
ence which is used, and we can use beth. 
If those botany fellows want to say ‘corm,’ 
we'll make no objection; why can’t they 
leave us in peace to say ‘bulb’ ?” 

But there’s another way of looking at 
it. “ven if to us “it doesn’t make any 
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real difference which is used,” to “those 
botany fellows” it may make a difference 
to the point of being painful for them to 
hear other than the exactly correct word. 
So if it makes no difference to us, and does 
make a difference to them, why can’t we 
jearn to say ‘corm’? It won't hurt much 
after we get used to it, and will please 
them. I move that our Editor be requested 
to use only the terms that are scientific- 
ally correct in the columns of THE Mop- 
ERN GLADIOLUS GROWER. And if any of 
us should write ‘bulb’ and he changes it 
to ‘corm,’ we'll promise not to get mad. 
C. C. MILLER. 


GOLDEN WEST AND PACHA. 
To THE Eprror :— 


I note in the May number of your valu- 
able magazine that one of your. corres- 
pondents claims that the Gladioli Golden 
West and Pacha are identical, the former 
variety being Pacha renamed. 

I bought some bulbs of Golden West the 
first year it was offered by Henry A. 
Dreer, and liked it so well that I bought 
50 bulbs the following year, intending to 
try to increase the stock, but I found 
that it was a very slow maultiplier, and I 
sold all of my bulbs the next year toa 
Holland firm. 

The same year that I bought the fifty 
Golden West, | purchased a quantity of 
Pacha from Vilmeorin, of France, and when 
these two varieties came in bloom, I ob- 
served the similarity of their coloring, 
but Golden West was much superior in 
form of flower and spike, and the golden 
orange tone was brighter, the colors more 
beautifully placed, and the flowers of 
much firmer substance. 

Judging from complaints that have come 
to me recently, it would seem that some 
of the Holland firms through ignorance 
or the other (obvious) reason, are selling 
Pacha under the name of Golden West. 

L. MERTON GAGE. 


“TREATING ” CEDAR MARKING STAKES. 
To THE EpDITOR :— 

I notice your suggestion with reference 
to using cedar shingles for marking plant- 
ings of Gladioli and I have a suggestion 
which may be helpful. To make the 
cedar shingle markers last a number of 
years I sharpen the thick end instead of 
the thin end, painting the thick end for 
about eight inches with Creolin or Sulpho- 
Napthol. The thin end I paint with a 


very thin white paint on which it is easy to 
write with lead pencil, although I use 
numbers put on with black paint. The 
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paint and Creolin preserve the markers 
almost indefinitely so that when once 
made there is little to do to keep them in 
usable condition for many years. 

Gro. A. WHITNEY. 


PERIOD OF REST. 


Mr. Coleman can probably shorten that 
period of rest required by his bulbs. 
Experiments on various forms of dormant 
plant life normally requiring some months 
of rest have giver. immediate growth by 
treatment for a few hours with warm 
water, also by treatment with ether vapor. 

By the warm-water method, the plants 
are immersed in water at 95° to 100°F. 
for a few hours. For the treatment with 
ether, the plants are placed in a tight 
box or can along with an open dish con- 
taming common sulphuric ether, and left 
for a few hours. Both methods should 
be tried out carefully with plants or bulbs 
of low value until results are definitely 
known. There is a risk in the use of 
both methods. Too long an exposure to 
ether will kill the plant or bulb, and too 
prolonged an immersion in warm water 
might also prove fatal. I believe five 
hours’ exposure in ether vapor would be 
safe for Gladiolus cormels and well-ripened 


corms. 

If either method should prove a success 
with the Gladiolus, it probably would make 
possible two seasons’ growth in twelve 
months to a grower possessed of a green- 
house, perhaps two and a half, possibly 
three, by digging anc ripening off a little 
prematurely, then treating and replant- 
ing. I think, though, that two periods 
in a year would be all that would be 
practical, even though more might be 
possible. B. C. AUTEN. 





CUTTING GLADIOLUS CORMS. 


While there is, probably, some risk in 
cutting the corms of Gladioli, I think there 
are cases where it is advisable. We 
growers who buy for propagating pur- 
peses never buy large corms if we can 
help it, but sometimes we have them on 
hand and know that they will not pro- 
duce any cormels to speak of. About the 
omly way to get any increase will be to 
cut them. Last year I had a number of 
large corms of a named variety and, after 
treating them as usual, I made one cut 
from top to bottom as near the center as 
possible without cutting the central eye. 
These were planted late but nearly all 
pieces grew and made good corms. I am 
rather inclined to think that the new ones 
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so obtained will be more likely to make 
cormels (bulblets) than the cild ones. 

I had, also, a few scarce syrts and had 
pretty good success in getting cut bulbs 
of them to grow. If given a good place 
and planted early the new corms will be 
of good size. There is, of cwurse, a little 
chance of decay on the cut sile. It might 
be a good plan to dip the cut corms in 
soot. I did this but can not ertainly say 
whether it made any difference. 

GEo. S. WoopRuFF. 





LICE ON GLADIOLUS CORMS—HUSK OF OLD 
CORMS COVERING NEW ONES. 
To THe Eprror: 


In the March issue of THE M#DERN GLADI- 
OLUS GROWER, page 35, Mr. C. L. Williams 
states that he has experienced trouble 
with llice on his Gladioluscorms. Several 
years ago I had the same trouble with 
corm: purchased from a locul seed house, 
and I found that by soaking the infected 
corms in a weak solution of kerosene 
— that the lice were promptly 


On page 28 of the same issue I note 
that Mr. F. S. Morton states that the out- 
side covering which is planted in the 
spring will cover thenew corms which are 
dug in the fall. Is not this a misstate- 
ment of the fact? All Gladiolus corms 
that || have planted in the spriing are found 
below the new corms develloped during 
the season. HOMER L. REINHARDT. 


Note by the Editor:—Mr. Morton is cor- 
rect in his statement, but it jis also a fact 
that the new corm forms above the old 
one. While the new corm is forming the 
old one shrivels and this results in the 
husk of the-old corm covering the new 
one. Many times, of course, the old husk 
decays during the growing season so that 
4 is wy found when digging the corms in 
the f 





ARTISTRY IN STAGING GLADIOLI FOR 
DECORATIVE PURPOSES. 


TO THE EpITor :— 


We are exhorted to use our best en- 
deavors to use Gladioli for decorative pur- 
poses, but beyond being tcld that ferns 
go well with them, and that: Baron Hulot 
makes a charming companion for Niagara, 
little or nothing has been said as to the 
how of using our beloved flowers in home, 
church, or elsewhere. Can we not have 
some definite and specific instruction as 
to “something different?” M. 
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Gladioli from Seed in Florida. 


By THEODORE L. MEAD. 


have a long season here and it is 
best to get the parent bulbs in the 
ground by the first week in Febru- 
ary, usually blooming begins by the middle 
of April and seeds will be ripe in June. 
But bulbs may be safely planted till some- 
time in May. Our summers are too hot 
and wet for later planted bulbs, but the 
early planted ones seem not to mind the 
warm rains that destroy most kinds of 
garden vegetables during a Florida sum- 
mer. Seeds of all kinds are apt to lose 
vitality if kept over summer here, and 
Gladiolus seed kept till the following 
spring shows small germination for the 
most part; the Primulinus crosses may 
show up with 20% of growth, but the 
average will be nearer five per cent and 
many fine crosses will be dead. But seeds 
planted as soon as ripe, preferably in 
flats, make good growth and nice bulbs, 
then some of them, if given greenhouse 
treatment, will keep green till planting 
time next year. When grown in flats 
they can be ripened off at any time de- 
sired by simply withholding water. Planted 
in open ground in July they need burlap 
covering and more or less tenting with 
muslin, and suffer much from moles—the 
moles do not eat them, but seem to have 
an insane desire to inspect and tunnel 
under every row in the seedbed. 

I have only a few thousand bulbs and 
prefer to take the stamens from each and 
every flower bud as it expands. A small 
surgical dressing forceps (costs 40 cents) 
is a great convenience in handling the 
stamens. Tie the forceps to a string and 
hang the string around your neck while 
using it, or it will soon be lost or mislaid. 
Every morning I make the rounds, visit- 
ing every newly opened flower, pulling 
out the stamens and saving those whose 
pollen I may wish to use, each sort in a 
little envelop foided up from a piece of 
white paper 4.x 5 inches, labeled with the 
name of the variety and stowed in a tin 
box 4x 4x5 inches, such as some brands 
of cigarettes are sold in. 

If the flower is open enough to get the 
stamens, they are ripe enough to produce 
good pollen, though not yet open when 
taken from the flower. By the time all 
the flowers have been thus emasculated, 
I am ready to make the second round and 
cross selected flowers, each with such 
polien as may seem best suited to carry 
out whatever plan of improvement may 
have beer. previously decided upon. 


The actual pollination is greatly facili- 
tated by a little shallow cup of cork—a 
large flat cork hollowed out perhaps the 
one-sixteenth of an inch and smoothly 
lined by gluing a bit of stiff paper in the 
hollow. The raised margin is just enough 
to keep the pollen from falling off or 
blowing away. This cork is supported by 
a copper wire pushed through it and 
curled about the last joint of the left 
forefinger so that when a stamen is laid 
in the cup the thumb may hold it by its 
filament or end and the pollen can be 
scraped out of each cell of the anther 
with the blunt point of one leg of the 
forceps, if it is too blunt, sharpen the 
forceps on the grindstone till it is about 
right. Then rub the stigma in this pollen 
until it is seen to be well covered with it, 
but really only one pollen grain is needed 
for each seed to be produced. 

In this way, if care is taken, one stamen 
will abundantly fertilize three or four 
flowers, an important economy if the pol- 
len is that of a rarity. 

There being no pollen extant except 
that clinging to the stigmas, the hum- 
ming birds and bees may do their worst 
without appreciably interfering with the 
work and no bagging is required. There 
seems to be no danger whatever of self- 
pollination. I have never known a case 
where a Gladiolus flower has set seed 
from pollen of the same variety, that is, 
a descendant from the same individual 
seedling. Probably the best test as to 
whether two varieties are identical or 
not is to cross-fertilize and bag them, if 
seed is produced they are distinct seed- 
lings ne matter how closely they may 
resemble each other. 

Take Europa and Rochester White for 
example—Europa sets plenty of seed with 
Rochester White pollen and the reverse 
cross is difficult, the fact of seed produc- 
tion between the two assures their dis- 
tinctness as individual seedli 

Of course many kinds of flowers are 
self-fertile, and amid the millions of varia- 
tions of seedling Gladioli an occasional 
individual might acquire more or less 
self-fertility, but it happens so rarely 
with the Gladiolus that we may disregard 
it in our practical work. 

Seed from the North germinates readily 
here in the spring if not more than one 
year old. I bought a quantity of “blue 
Lemoinei” seed from Germany at a high 
[ Concluded on page 36.) 





HINTS FOR THE BEGINNER. 


BY FRANK S. MORTON 











CULTIVATION-—-CUT WORMS — WATERING, &c. 


The beginning of June will find most 
of the plants above ground although some 
of them may be even later than this. 
The Gladiolus grows in a way of its own 
and one should understand a little about 
how it unfolds in order to do the right 
things if trouble comes. The outside of 
the point which first appears above ground 
are the two outside leaves. The next set 
of leaves will come up through the centre 
and displace the first two, crowding them 
out into place, as it were, and so on until 
the full number of leaves have started. 
Then there will be a period of growth 
in which these leaves will broaden and 
lengthen and a thickening at the base 
which will indicate that the central bud 
stalk is forming. The bud comes out 
from the very centre and the complete 
pliant shows a central strong stalk, sur- 
mounted by a flower spike and enfolding 
this stalk are the leaves. 

Now, that the plants are above ground, 
cultivating should commence at once, 
either with a hand hoe, wheel hoe, or 
anything to keep the earth well stirred. 
Dig the earth up and loosen it about the 
plants so the air will get around them 
and the top layer of soil drying off quickly 
will keep the moisture underneath from 
evaporating and the plants will get the 
whole benefit. Now the knowledge of 
how the plant grows will be useful in 
this cultivating for if the hoe should strike 
a plant it will quite likely bruise the out- 
side leaves at the bottom and later on 
they will turn brownand die. Therefore, 
be careful and keep at a distance with the 
cultivating tool. And if the plant begins 
te turn brown dig down and see if you 
haven’t run against it. If so, the dead 
leaves should be removed. 

Cut worms will doubtless appear at this 
time, and while various remedies are 
mentioned, the most effective is to either 
put paper collars around each plant or 
dig up the worm and kill him. If a 
sprout is found laying on the ground the 
cut worm will be found about half an 
inch or so under the surface and within 
two inches of the cut stalk. This holds 
good, however, only for the morning fol- 
«cc#ing the cutting off of the stalk as the 
next hight the worm may have moved to 
some other place. Look for a greyish 
brown worm curled up in a circle and the 
chances are you will find him. 

Cutting off the young plant does not 
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ruin it, as the method of growth as above 
described makes it possibie: for another 
set of leaves to push up into place and 
soon the damage will not be apparent. 
But too much of this or 'too repeated 
damage to the same plant will reduce its 
vitality to such an extent that care should 
be: taken never to allow the cut worm to 
get at it but once. A little time each 
morning will rid a large space of the pests. 

The trenches, if uncovered, may be 
filled in any time now as the plants have 
start enough to push up through most 
anything. If wood ashes are available 
strew some of them along before filling 
in. The potash in them will give bril- 
liancy to the flowers and strength to the 
plants. No watering will be necessary if 
the bulbs were planted deep. But it will 
do no harm to allow water to run down 
between the rows occasionally, giving the 
plants a good soaking around the roots. 

The main thing to be done this month 
is to keep the earth well stirred, especially 
after a fain. Breaking up the surface 
after a rain will cause it to dry quickly 
and keep the moisture underneath where 
the plant can utilize it. When the plants 
are well up, labels can be attached unless 
the markers separating kinds are enough. 
If named varieties are planted it is much 
satisfaction to be able to refer readily to 
the markers or tags to see what kinds are 
blossoming. 


Gladiolus Society af Ohio. 


The Executive Committee of the Gladi- 
olus Society of Ohio authorizes the an- 
nouricement that the next Annual Exhibi- 
tion and Flower Show to be held by the 
Society, will be given in the Assembly 
Rooms of the. Hollenden Hoxel, Cleveland, 
Ohic, Aug. 13-14, 1915. An attractive 
Premium List is now in course of prepara- 
tion, and a fine display is confidently ex- 
pected. 





WILBUR A. CHRISTY, 
Secy. and Treas. 


Suggestions for shipping cut flowers 
will |be in order now and while past issues 
of THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER have 
contained valuable ideas along this line, 
yet there is room for other and further 
suggestions. The shipping of cut Gladioli 
is a very important matter. A simple 
package is necessary and yet one which 
will protect the flowers against reasonably 
rough handling. Both Mrs. Austin and 
Joe Coleman have had articles on this 
subject and those who are interested 
would do well to look up volume one 
which contains same. 
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{ This department of THz MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER is intended to be one of its most heipful and 
valuable features. All questions asked in good faith and which are of general interest will have careful 
attention. The full name and address of the writer must be-given, but not for publication. }—Eprror. 





Old Bulbs Divide— 
Wild Species of Gladioli. 
To THE EDITOR :— 

Last season I planted several hundred very 
large fiat bulbs which gave rather poor bloom, 
and on digging in the fall most of them had de- 
veloped two or three small bulbs, % to 1 inch in 
diameter. Are these to be regarded as young 
bulbs, and will they do as well as bulbs of the 
same size grown from bulblets? 

Is it possible to obtain bulbs of wild species of 
Giadioli other than Primulinus? If so will you 
please tell me from whom ? W.A.G. 

Answer :—In my opinion these bulbs 
were too old and worn out to even pro- 
duce a bloom, and were, of course, un- 
able to make a new bulb of any size. 
These small bulbs are not as good as 
young two year olds or as yearlings of 
same size. If “W. A. G.” will take extra 
care to plant these small bulbs in a rich 
deep soil and give them special attention, 
he will get some fair blooms and bulbs 
which will respond to good treatment for 
several years. 

Several English specialists have wild 
species of Gladioli which they use in ex- 
perimental work. I have not their ad- 
dresses, but I will get them and report as 
soon as possible. 

RAYMOND W. SWETT. 


Quantity of Fertilizer 
to Use on Gladioli. 
To THE Eprror :— 

The use: of fertilizers, bone meal, ashes, etc., 
would seem to be a matter of no small importance 
in the cultivation of Gladioli, and we are warned 
that we must be careful not to overdo the matter, 
but to one who has never used a given fertilizer 
that warning is meaningless. How is the begin- 
ner to know whether an ounce or a pound is too 
much, say for a foot or a rod of Giadioli in a 
single row? Please let us have some exact fig- 
ures. M. 

Answer :—The criticism and suggestion 
is quite pertinent. Those who give di- 
rections for using fertilizer, for the most 
part, assume that the person who will tise 
it is already familiar with the general use 


of fertilizer, but this, of course, is quite 
erroneous in view of the fact that there 
are many new growers of Gladioli each 
year. The Editor is somewhatof anovice 
in floriculture, and makes no pretention 
to exact information, but he is quite will- 
ing to give his experience for what it is 
worth hoping that it will draw out other 
information along the same line. 

Wood ashes has been our favorite ferti- 
lizer, perhaps from the fact that they 
have been easily available, as we are situ- 
ated near a lime kiln that uses wood for 
lime burning. These ashes are doubtless 
fully one-third lime in addition to the 
regular proportion that wood ashes con- 
tain. It has been our practice to plough 
in the fall and apply fresh stable manure 
after ploughing. It is also good practice 
to plough again in the spring, but we 
have not always done this, and wood 
ashes may be applied after ploughing in 
the spring, but it has been more conven- 
ient for us to apply them before plough- 
ing, although we are quite aware that this 
might not be the besi practice. The 
quantity used we have never accurately 
measured, but it would not exceed equiva- 
lent to one-eighth inch in thickness over 
the surface of the ground and it would be 
less than this as applied each year rather 
than more. One-eighth inch would per- 
haps be equivalent to four or five pounds 
on a piece of ground ten feet square 
which would be equivalent to one ton to 
the acre. There is no objection to using 
at the rate of two or three tons to the 
acre if thoroughly mixed.through the soil 
and if wood ashes had not been used be- 
fore and if the land was in need of pot- 
ash, phosphoric acid and limc. It is our 
idea that the wood lime is very useful to 
prevent the various rot and scab diseases 
caused by fungoid growth, and in using 
fresh manure as above no serious troubles 
have been encountered, although our soil 
is naturally rather lean sand. Most di- 
rections for applying manure state that 
it must be well rotted, but well rotted 
manure is seldom available and we have 
used fresh stable manure, mostly horse 
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manure, applied in the fall as above stated. 

Those who have been growing Gladioli 
for some years become accustomed to ap- 
olying fertilizer without any exact rule 
and they know approximately how much 
"o use, and this is doubtless the reason 
why exact information is not available. 
Our experience in using wood ashes and 
in a small way other fertilizers as well, 
has been that it is always well to use 
these materials cautiously and never ex- 
ceed the quantity recommended as it is 
liable to lead to disastrous results. 

The experience of other growers would 
be very helpful along this line, and we 
hope to hear from those who can give 
exact or even approximate information. 


MADISON COOPER. 


Ghe Modsern Gladiolus Grower 
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American Gladiolus Society. 
SHOW AT ATLANTIC CITY. 


The American Gladiolus Society has 
decided to hold two exhibitions of Gladioli 
this: year, one at Newport on August 18th 
and 19th, as announced, and an additional 
one at Atlantic City from August 26th to 
August 29th inclusive. The latter ex- 
hibition is intended for the benefit of the 
growers and dealers as Atlantic City in 
August presents the unusual opportunity 
of drawing up to 100,000 people a day to 
a show. . 

The Royal Palace Casino, situated di- 
rectly on the boardwalk and surrounded 
by the ocean from three sides, has been 
secured and it will prove not only a day- 
light hall but the atmosphere for an 








Gladiolus Field of D. W. C. Ruff, Buena Vista, Bald Eagle Lake, (near St. Pau!) Minn. 
Mrs. Ruff, with a bunch of “the beauties” in the foreground. 


The Gladiolus Manual. 
(Continued from page 72.) 

Classes or groups such as Gandavensis 
Nanceianus, nei, Citildsi, etc., which 
are incorrectly spoken of at times as true 
species will be noticed in the following 
chapter. : 


(Continued next month.—Chapter I1I—“Introduc- 
tion into Cultivation.’’) 





Bound Volume No. 1 of THE MODERN 
GLADIOLUS GROWER costs but $1.00 post- 
age prepaid. 


August day will be made delightful both 
to the flowers and the public. 

Every possible assistance will be given 
by the committee in charge: to those who 
live distances away, with information, 
guidance, accommodations {for hotels, etc. 

Exhibitors will be allowed to book all 
the business they can, in fact, the scle 
purpose of the exhibit is to boost the 
American Gladiolus for the American 
garden and thereby help the American 
grower to fight foreign cometition, which 
has before this caused much concern to 
the American Grower. 
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Gladiolus Premiums Offered for 1915---Connecticut 
Fair Association. 


HROUGH the efforts of James M. 

Adams, Chairman of the Publicity 

Committee of the Connecticut Horti- 
cultural Society, a big display of Gladiolus 
blooms is assured at Charter Oak Park, 
Hartford, Conn., Sept. 6th to 10th. Mr. 
Adams has secured premiums as per 
list which follows which will enable any 
Gladiolus grower, either amateur or pro- 
fessional, to compete. The prizes are 
liberal and should bring out a large entry. 
As will be noted the donors are among 
the largest and most popular Gladiolus 
growers and dealers. THE MODERN GLADI- 
OLUS GROWER offers as an extra premium 
to those taking the first, second and third 
larges: number of prizes, a life subscrip- 
tion, a five year subscription, and a three 
year subscription, respectively. 

Mr. Adams has set a worthy example 
for other Gladiolus enthusiasts in the dif- 
ferent states where premiums are offered 
for flower exhibits and with such an at- 
tractive prize list a big display should be 
secured. 

OPEN TO AMATEURS ONLY. 


E. E. STEWART, Brooklyn, Mich. 
For best display named varieties of Gladioli, 
shown by an amateur aa 12 bulbs Michigan ; 
2nd, 12 bulbs Black 

H. E. MEADER, Dover, N. H. 
For best 6 spikes of Baron Hulot—12 bulbs of 
Jean Dieulafoy. 

RALPH J. BRUCE, Longmeadow, Mass. 


For best 12 spikes of America - 25 bulbs of choice 
mixture. 


HENRY YOUELL, Syracuse, N. Y. 
For best vase of Princeps, 5 spikes—12 bulbs 5 | 
Contrast vase of White, an ew. 
spikes—12 bulbs Pride of Goshen ; 
Yellow, any variety, 5 spikes—12 bulbs “Wild 
‘ose. 


G. D. BLack, Independence, Iowa. 


For best 6 spikes of Golden King—\st prize, 12 
bulbs of Hiawatha ; 2nd prize, 12 bulbs ot Choco- 
late ; 3rd prize, 12 bulbs of Mahogany. 


F. E. Swett & Son, Stoughton, Mass. 


Ror Gotan each of Blue Jay, Ei 
Panama, Jonth of bul | (by an amateur)— Ist 
prize, $5 wo ; 2nd prize, $3 worth of 

bs; 3rd prize, $2 —~* of bulbs, to be selected 
from catalogue. 


L. MERTON GAGE, Natick, Mass. 


« te amateurs only)—For the best 3 
Frank Pend. 

Mrs. "Frank vank Pendleton ; 2nd 

vs. Frank. Pendleton. For display of 25 

spike aa. or _ varieties—Ist prize 

unnyside mixture; 2nd 


prize. 25 bulbs sate Saco, 's Hybrid seedling Gladi- 





A.. N. Pierson, Cromwell, Conn. 
Best vase dark Pink, any variety—Ist prize, 25 
Dulbe of Pink Beauty ; 2nd prize, 25 spikes 


Best v: vase of Lilac, Lavender or Blue, 5 spikes 
in all, 25 bulbs of Wild Rose. 
Best vase of any unnamed ecgiling variety, 5 
spikes, 50 bulbs of Brenchleyensis. 

A. H. Austin Co., Wayland, Ohio. 
For the best 6 spikes of Summer Beauty, 15 bulbs. 
of the new variety, Hereda. 

M. CRAWFORD Co., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 


For the best collection of unnamed seedlin 
B bulbs of the new White variety, 7) 1a 
rant. 


W. W. Witmorg, Jr., Wheatridge, Col. 
fer best 6 spikes of Harwinton and 6 spikes of 
Dr. Goodwin-—\st prize, 24 bulbs of Mrs. Frank 
Pendleton ; 2nd prize, 24 bulbs of Master Weites; 
3rd prize, 24 bulbs of Will ly Wigman. 
Stumpp & WALTER Co., New York. 
Silver cup for best collection, 10 named vari- 
eties, 3 spikes each. 
J. A. EDMAN, 163 Pleasant Street, Orange, 
Mass. 
For best vase of 12 spikes, any variety— 25 bulbs 
of Kunderdi Glory. | ¢ vase of six spikes, 
any variety—35 bulbs of Hailey. 
A. W. Gardiner, 14 Lyndale St., Spring- 
field, Mass. 
o~ best by ay Mrs. Francis King—12 bulbs of 
America ; for best Goviey. of the new Gladioli 


Forest —12 bulbs of Ni ; for the best 
= Mrs. Frank leton- 12 bulbs of 


oan & Foses, Kinsman, Ohio. 


For best vase of Panama—25 bulbs of Panama ; 
for best vase of Niagara—25 bulbs of Niagara. 





OPEN TO ALL. 


M. F. WRIGHT, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


For best display of Rosebud—12 bulbs of Rose- 
bud, value $5; for best display of E/ Capitan— 
one dozen , value $2.50; for best dis- 
play of Red Canna, one dozen Red Canna, 
value 


WILBuR A. CuristTy, Warren, Ohio. 


For best 12 spikes or more of Rose Queen, 30 
bulbs Rose Queen ; for best 12 spikes or more of 
Orient, 50 bulbs Orient; for 12 spikes or 
more of Mapleshade, 50 bulbs of Mapleshade 
for the best 12 spikes or more of Ophir, 30 
bulbs of Ophir. 


JouN Lewis CHILDs, Flowerfield, L. 1, N.Y. 


For the best selection of Gladioli in 6 varieties, 
6 bulbs each of Winsome, Charmer, Dazzler, 
Enchantress. 


W. E. Krrcuuorr & Co., Pembroke, N. Y. 


For best display of if Psnappins (Kirchhoff’s), 100 
bulbs of Glory of Hi 
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B. F. Waite, Terryville, Conn. 
For best new soodiine. 100 bulbs of King pale, 


value $25; for the best new ite variety, 5 
spikes, one dozen ‘September, value $10. 


Jor COLEMAN, Lexington, Ohio. 
For hest 12 spikes of Golden King, 100 bulbs of 
Rufj.ed Glory. 

<. BETSCHER, Canal Dover, Ohio. 


For best collection of 10 varieties, 6 spikes each, 
first prize, 100 bulbs Primulinus Hybrids ; second 
prize, 50 bulbs of Primulinus | ybrids ; third 
prize, 25 bulbs of Primulinus Hybrids 
prize, 13 bulbs of Primulinus Hybrids. 
collections of 5 varieties, 6 spikes each, to be 
different than the 10 varieties, first prize, 15 
bulbs of Primulinus Species; second prize, 10 
bulbs of Primulinus Species. For Fy display 
of Gladioli (effectiveness to govern), designs, 
baskets, table decorations, eic., a prize, 12 
peonies, value $12; second prize, nies, 
value $6; thifd prize, 3 peonies, value =< 


Wiis E. Fryer, Mantorville, Minn. 
For best 6 spikes of Mrs. W. E. Fryer, 12 bulbs 
of Mrs. W. E. Fryer; Ae, —E 
Kuntlerdi Glory, 12 bulbs of Mrs. W. E. 3 
A. E. i Goshen, Ind. 


Fes Sane of Kunderdi type Gladioli— ist 

Mrs. Frank Pendleton ; second 

prize, 12 Dulles of Summer Beauty ; third pri prize, 
2 bulbs of Kunderdi Giory. 


MUNSELL & HARVEY, Ashtabula, Ohio. 
For the best vase of Red, 12 spikes—25 bulbs of 
the new red Gladiolus Hazel eae. 

W. A. BurPEE & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


For best display of Gladioli from bulbs pur- 
chased from Burpee & Co.,—Ist prize, $3 ; 2nd 
prize, 


Jacos THOMANN & Sons, Rochester, N.Y. 


For best 6 spikes of any White ee prize, 
$5; 2nd prize, 25 bulbs of Rochester White. 


WEzBER & Don, Chambers St., New York. 
For best display of Primulinus Hybrids, $5. 


THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER, Cal- 
cium, N. Y. 

To the winner of the largest number of prizes 

on Gladioli at the fair—lst prize, life subscrip- 

to , —— GLADIOLUS GROWER ; 2nd 

iption to THE MODERN 

GLADIOLUS ‘Grows: 3rd prize, 3 year subscrip- 
tion to THE MODERN GLADIOLUS GROWER. 


VAUGHAN’s SEED STORE, 33 W. Randolph 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

For best epi: of Mrs. Francis King—\st 

12 bulbs of Chicago White ; 2nd prize, 12 

of Margaret. 

The Fair Association offers cash prizes 
for best displays both in the Amateur and 
Professional Classes, but not in the Open 
Class to be competed for by both Ama- 
teurs and Professionals. 


Copies of the Fair Schedule of Prizes in 
full will be sent on application to John 
L. Dower, President Connecticut Fair As- 
sociation, Hartford, Conn. 
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An application of pulverized sheep 
manure or commercial fertilizer to garden 
flowers during the growing season should 
be accomplished by scattering these ma- 
terials between the rows, raking them in 
rather deéply with a garden rake and 
thoroughly mixing them with the soil. 
Rains dissolve the chemical elements and 
carry them down to the roots of the 
growing plants. Consecutive applications 
of these fertilizing materials at intervals 
of two to four weeks is the best way of 
stimulating growth and making it uni- 
form. 


Gladioli from Seed in Florida. 
[Continued from page 81.] 


price. Its germination was excellent but 
only two per cent of the resultant bulbs 
produced blue or bluish flowers. Praecox 
received in the same invoice and planted 
in the same bed gave no sign of germina- 
tion, it was undoubtedly superannuated. 
Next year Praecox amaryllidiflorus—sev- 
eral dollars’ worth— germinated very well 
indeed, but gave no flower in the ten 
months’ growing season. Next year it 
turned out to be a very ordinary Le- 
moinei strain. So it is better fun to grow 
your own seed and know that if the result 
is unsatisfactory, it’s nobody’s fault but 
your own. 

Golden Measure which is being adver- 
tised by Wilbur A. Christy, Warren, Ohio, 
will doubtless be exhibited at flower shows 
this year, and people interested in a fine 
yellow should examine it carefully. Mr. 
Christy now hasa pretty fair stock of 
this variety and will be able to supply it 
in moderate quantities another season. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING. 
Growers having sarplus stock for sale will find 
this department effective in disposing of it. Five 
lines (about forty words) $1.00 per insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines 15c. each: 





LAST CALL—25% off‘ on all varieties Gladioli 
and Dahlias. Get our catalog. Send us 
any amount you wish and we-will give you the 
most for i money you ever received, but act 
quickly. S. PERKINS, Danvers, Mass. 


HYBRIDIZING to Order—I will undertake to 

grow hybridized Gladiolus seed to order from 

such varieties as are compatible. Write for my 

proposition. GEO. A. WHITNEY, 151 WinterSt., 
uburn, Me. 








“WE are the originators of Princepine. and grow 
the other choice varieties in quantity.” Send 
list for non gel on as stock’ or large 
bulbs. Wholesale only. CHHOFF Co., 
Pembroke, N. Y. 
















































H. E. Meader, Gladiolus Hybridist, 
Winner of Chamberiazn Price for Best Yellow Seed- M. F. WRIGHT 


Offers extra rom tested Gladiolus seed, selected 
exclusively from — oe Sewering varieties, 
Pkt. of 500 seeds 50c. 





Gladiolus Grower 


1906 Smith St. 


“THE AMERICAN BOTANIST” Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Is published for all who are interested in the 
curious facts about our native wildflowers. 


r $1.00 A YEAR. SAMPLE FREE. 


Willard N. Clute & Co., Joliet, u.} | Riverbank Gardens. 


Gladioli. 
Derby Gardens Gladiol Raymond W. Swett 


List on ap; sor aes Wholesale list 
“3 Proprietor 


John H. Umpleby, | Lake View, N.Y. Saxonville, Mass. 
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Clear Eve and Pink Progression 


There are two varieties not known yet in the States; all Gladiolus Specialists 
in the States and Canada are strongly advised to make stock of them. 


CLEAR EYE is a great improvement not only over Princeps, but it is far the best and 
lar; scarlet, white eyed Gladiolus in the trade; it is a tall, robust and stroag grower, long 
spi - broad, dark green foliage, very large flower of deep, white eyed scarlet, very large 
bulb, first size bulb measures 18 to 23 c/m circ. 


We beg to remind all importers of new Hoiland varieties that nobody is able to supply] this 
excellent variety but we, for we are the sole stockholders. We did not sell and do not sell 
it here in Holland. Ask our quotation early, for the stock is small, next season we shall 
only be able to{supply no more than 5,000 bulbs, large and small ones. 


PINK Pi:OGRESSION is a sport of the well-known and everywhere appreciated 
Gladiolus Pink Beauty, blooms the same time as the Pink Beauty, but its colour is much 
' lighter; it is the finest rose. Be careful in ordering this variety ‘or nobody can offer it in 
America and here in Holland only a few have a small stock. ;Large bulbs and small ones 
will be for next season 20,000. 


Further we grow fine stocks of rare and standard varieties. 


We beg to thank our American friends, who have favored us with their esteemed orders 
which have had our personal care and attention. Let us have your address 
and our catalog will be mailed in August. 











Try our bulbs; we are assured to satisfy you in every way. 


rs. Firma P.' Vos Mz, 


Gladiolus Specialists, Sassenbeim,. Holland 























Golden Measure 


The Great English Yellow 
Gladiolus 


Will no doubt be placed on Exhibi- 

tion at all the leading Flower shows 

this season. To Growers who see 

and compare it only one conclusion 
is logical—BUY IT. 


Mapleshade Gladioli Farm 


has a fine stock now growing, 
of this, and other high-class 


Tried and Proved Gladioli. 
Orders booked at any time. 
Wilbur A. Christy, Prop., 
315N. Tod Ave., | Warren, Ohie 














GLADIOLI 


We thank our many patrons for 
their liberal orders the past season. 


We will offer next fall HAZEL 
HARVEY, our new red, and hope 
to exhibit it at the Gladiolus Shows 
at Newport, Atlantic City and 
Cleveland next August. 


Our side line is Peonies. 
If possible see them when in bloom 
and note the varieties you want 


(same as you should Gladioli). We 
sell large roots at reasonable prices. 


Munsell & Harvey 
Growers of Gladioli 
Ohio 




















GOLDEN KING 





was given an award of merit by the National 
Gladiolus Society of England July 29th, 1913 
and a First Class Certificate in 1914 


(For illustrated dercriptien see October number Modern Gladiolus Grower. ) 
Retail price of Bulbs, 20c. each; $2.00 per doz., postpaid. 
Small stock and bulblets except America and Mixtures are 


now planted. 


We have a few thousand first size America, Mrs. Francis 
King and Velvet King at very low prices. Other varieties 
are sold low but we can make to order a few thousand of 
mixtures from odds and ends of named varieties. 


Write us, stating just what you want, and we will 
quote very attractive prices if bulbs are unsold. 


Descriptive retail list free to all. 


G. D. BLACK, - 


Independence, lowa 









































| Grower of Quality Bedding Plants Hilisdale, Mich. 














Asters---Salvia-—-Verbenas---Pansies 


An unusual and unlooked for heavy demand for Aster Plants has sold out my first lot, 
Bey / thousands— but by the time this appears a new batch will be read y at the old 
Price $1.00 a hundred, 20c a doz. Choose your colors or say “‘assorted.” 


Salvia, Pansies and Verbenase. doz. 35c.; over 50, 2c. each. 
Old fashioned Pinks and hardy Larkspurs 


A splendid stock of these old favorites. 50c. a doz. for good, strong plants, prepaid. 


PAUL L. WARD, 

















NEW GLADIOLI 


As well as old standard varieties in our choice collection. Magnif- 
icent in form and color—everyone can grow them successfully. 


10 Fine Flowering Bulbs, named kinds, Postpaid for 50c. 
Bulbs may still be planted for late blooming. 


THE PERKINS-KING CO. Box 8i West Mentor, Ohio 
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GLADIOLI 


The Leading Standards 
and Choice New 
Varieties 








A.H. AUSTIN CO., 


Portage County WAYLAND, OHIO 
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I have more than 50 
varieties of Gladioli to 
offer. These include 
the standard varieties 
and my specialties. 


” Send for Wholesale or Retail List 


E. E. STEWART 
Michigan 























Bidwell & Fobes 


Growers of American 
Grown Gladiolus 
Bulbs. 


Bulbs of Quality. 


Kinsman - = Ohbio 
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Now it is Time to Contract for | 


Darwin or Tall Growing Tulips 


to plant between the rows of Gladioli. 


They flower 


in spring of the year and their foliage nicely protect 
the Gladioli when coming out of the ground. If 
planted four or five inches deep the ground can nicely 
be worked during the summer on top of the bulbs 
and they can remain there for years, being hardy. 


We are at your disposal for further information about the 
varieties to grow, with colored lithographs and prices. 


C. Keur & Sons, Hillegom, Holland 


American Branch, 8/10 Bridge St., New York 
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Panama 


Bulbs 1—1 4% inches 
Will make a good 
flower spike. 





50c per doz., postpaid. 


Joe Coleman 
Grower 


Lexington - - - Obio 

















Ashland, Mass., June 1, 1915. 
DEAR FRIEND:— 


Now the bulbs are all planted and we 
draw asigh of relief. It has been hard work. 

But the work is not over. Next we cul- 
tivate and hoe and weed and weed and 
hoe and cultivate, then it will not be long 
until the blooms appear and we commence 
our daily trips through the field and check 
new varieties, number and label promis- 
ing seedlings and puli up the rogues. 
These trips are the real profits of the 
business and a great pleasure also. 

By the way, it is not too early to think of 
what you will grow next season. 

It you live in New Engiand and ever 
come to Boston, take a run out on the 
B. & A. R. R. to Ashland, 45 minutes from 
South Station. 

See the flowers in bloom, then you can 
easily decide what you desire to grow. If 
ycu live within 1000 miles from here and 
cannot come I will send you a large box of 
blooms with names attached prepaid for 
$1.00 that will give you a good idea of the 
varieties. 

In any case send me your name and 
address so I can mail you my catalog. 


Faithfully, CLARK W. BROWN. 
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Make Money Selling Cut 
Flowers--- 


Thousands are making a good profit from the flower garden by 

selling cut flowers. * Gladiolus is the best of the summer 

cut flowers, sure to bloom, easy to raise. For September blooms 
plant the first week in June. 


Blooming size bulbs sent prepaid by parcel post to any address on 
receipt of price. 25 or 50 at 100 rate. Catalogue with complete direc- 
tions for culture FREE. 

America—Delicate fiesh pink, 374 ud by 

florists everywhere. Per 100, 


Mrs. Francis King—Flame pink very 
popular and pmmy ages: 


Independence—Rose_ pink, a 
brilliant color. Per 100, $1 ‘oo 
Garden Mixture—Assortment of all 


lower. colors, seedlings and > sorts. 
00, $1.50 Per 100, SOc. 


Write for special price on large orders. 


BROOKLAND GARDENS, 


Ss. E. SPENCER, Prop. 
Lexington St. Woburn, Mass. 
































Eventually 


you will depend on 
Childs 


for superior 


Gladioli 


then it will be better 
for you and us. 


John Lewis Childs 


Flowerfield, Long Island, N.Y. 








Special Clearance 


. Plant from this 
Prices list for June. 


Practically all my flowers which elicit 

so much admiration at the State and 

County fairs are from bulbs planted in 

June or late May. I have more large 

corms than I want to plant; so make 

these offers with the recklessness of a 
an sub-marine. 


Augusta 25c, doz.; Brenchieyensis, 25c, 
doz., $1.50 per hundred; Blanche, 5c; 
Burrell, 5c; Berkshire, 8c; Annie Wig- 
man, 35c, doz., Canary Bird, 5c; Golden 
King, 10c; Isasc Buchanan (yellow 
"), 5¢.; Eva (Childsi), 5c; Minne- 
sota, 25c, doz., $1.50 per hundred; Pink 
Augusta, 35c doz.; Peace, 60c doz.; 
Princeps, 35c doz.; White Excelsior, 
(Reine di ae PAnjon bo doz.; Wm. Fal- 
50c doz.; White Lady, 15c each; 
Columbia, 5c each; Groff’s Silver 
Trophy, mostly Sec. 2, $1.50 hundred. 


All flowering size and mostly extra 
- le. Postpaid short of 6th zone; 
10 per cent. beyond. No order 

less than 50c. 


Geo. S. Woodruff, Independence, lowa 





















































The Wonderful Gladiolus 
MRS. W. E. FRYER 


No other variety in my collection 
bloomed so well as this last season 
from small bulbs. 


Of over 3000 bulbs planted that were | Sunnyside 


under 4 inch in diameter I believe | 
every bulb bloomed, and the flowers | 
were nearly as large as from No. 1 
bulbs, but of course the spike was 
shorter. It is very much admired 
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by ail visitors to my gardens, and a L. Merton 
variety that satisfies the public isa ‘ 
good variety to grow. Proprietor 
The health and vigor of the plant, P 
| and the color of the flowers, a fiery Natick, Massachusetts 


| Orange scarlet, makes it conspicu- 
| ous at a distance. 


SHRUBS, PLANTS and BULBS. 


Write for illustrated catalog showing many 
views in my nursery. 


Willis E. Fryer 
Mantorville - - Minn. 





—— 





























MRS. FRANCIS KING 


The Best Seller of All the Scarlets. 


Introduced and grown by us in quantity and has proven 
the best seller of all varieties in the Country Homes 
of wealth and refinement along the Jersey Coast. There 
are still two months in which these bulbs may be 
planted for a succession of bloom all summer. 





Doz. 100 
Extra Size Bulbs $ .35 $2.50 
First Size Bulbs .25 1.50 
Second Size Bulbs -20 1.00 


In addition to this we carry a full line of all leaders includ- 
ing mixtures required by the seed trade, florist trade and 
private individuals. Our list of new named varieties of 
best German and French sorts should be in the hands of 
every private buyer. 
160-page Catalogue--FREE 


Vaughan’s Seed Store 


Chicago New York 


31-33 W. Randolph St. 43 Barclay St. 
Greenhouses and Nursery, Western Springs, Il. 























Irrigation Grown 
~ Gadiohi 


are Healthy, Strong 
and 


Well Matured. 








Give them a Trial. 








W. W. Wilmore, Jr., 
Wheatridge, Denver, Colorado 























